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an unlucky boy, who had broken a wine-glass, in true English 
style. I heartily regretted that I had not gone to a French 
house, in which, if the waiter had cursed for a month in his 
own language, I should not have understood him. 

An accident had happened to the regular steamer for Lon- 
don, and there appeared no chance of my getting off for three 
days ; I was in despair, especially as my horses had preceded 
me from another port, and I wished to be in Liverpool con- 
temporaneously with their arrival there. 

In the course of the night I was informed that a steam- 
vessel had just arrived in Havre from Gibraltar, with some 
of the Braganza family on their way to Paris, and that she 
■was going on to London at day-break. I tucked up my 
portmanteau under my arm, and my young friend and I sal- 
Bed out to the part of the quay where the steamer lay, in 
profound darkness and the most perfect silence. " Qui vive ?" 
said a watchman, as he put his lantern to my face and a 
hand upon my throat, while I was advancing to the gang- 
board. My companion explained ; and as 1 had the prudence 
to give a franc to the watchman, he lighted us carefully to the 
side of the vessel. 

Down we groped our way to the cabin ; all was darkness 
there, and every one on board was asleep. The vessel was 
so full that the steward and his wife were lying on the floor 
(in aheavy slumber'), and directly in my way. I spoke : no one 
answered. I caught the stewardess by the nose, and could 
not conceive what it was that I had in my hand. She screamed, 
and gave her husband a smart blow on the head, thinking 
that lie was the assailant. " Pordonnez," said I, trying to 
speak civilly in French, and supposing they could not under- 
stand English. " Who the deuce is there ?" roared out the 
steward. " Oh, English," said I to myself. I explained, and 
slipped a five-franc piece into the man's hand, and apologized 
at the same time to his wife for having pulled her nose instead 
of the bell-handle. 

" The captain is asleep," said he, " but I shall awake him." 
" Good fellow," said I. 

My interpreter and I followed him, and the captain, who 
had heard the bustle, opened his cabin door. I repeated the 
purport of my unseasonable visit, telling him, by way of a 
clincher, that the Irish Penny Journal, to which I contri- 
buted by far the best articles (" and which," said I, " you of 
course take for the gratification of your passengers"), could 
not flourish during my absence from home. 

*' Come on board, both of you," said he, " if you like, but 
don't bother me with any more talk at this unseasonable hour 
of the night." 

" An Irishman !" thought I to myself. 

He banged the door, and I suppose was instantly asleep 
again. 

I was soon in the same condition, and did not awake until 
we had made considerable progress with the very next tide 
towards London. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BY JOHN O'DONOVAN. 

Sixth Article. 
In my last article I gave examples of the process now in 
progress in the several provinces of Ireland among the people 
generally in changing their original names into names appa- 
rently English or Scottish : there are others in Ireland among 
the genteeler classes who have changed their old Milesian 
names in such a manner as to give them a French or Spanish 
appearance ; and the adopters of these names now wish to be 
deemed as of French or Spanish origin (any thing but Irish !) 
These, it is true, are few in number, but some of them are re- 
spectable ; and their effort at concealing their origin is not to 
be recommended. We shall therefore exhibit a few instances 
of this mode of rendering Irish names respectable-looking by 
giving them a foreign aspect, which the bearers cannot by any 
effort give their own faces. The most remarkable of these 
changes has been made by the family of O'Dorcy, in the west 
of the county of Galvvay, who have assumed not only the name 
of D'Arcy, but also the arms of the D'Arcys of England. But 
it is well known that the D'Arcys of Galway are all descen- 
ded from James Rcagh Darcy, of Galvvay, merchant, whose 
pedigree 1 know to lie traced by Duald Mac Firbis, not to 
the D'Arcys of Meath, who are of Anglo-Norman origin, 
but to the Milesian O'Dorcys of West Connaught, who were 
the ancient chiefs of Partree, a well-known territory extend- 



ing from the lakes of Lough Mask and Lough Carra, west- 
wards, in the direction of Croaghpatrick. 

The next instance of this kind of change which I shall ad- 
duce, is found in the adjacent county of Mayo, where a gen- 
tleman of the ancient and celebrated family of O'Malley 
wishes all his friends to call him not O'Malley, for that is 
Irish, but Do Maillet; but though his friends condescend 
sometimes to call Mm by this name, they can scarcely refrain 
from laughter while pronouncing it, for they know very well 
that he descends from Owen O'Malley, the father of the fa- 
mous heroine Grania Wael, and chief of Umallia or the Owles, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The third instance I have met with of this false Irish va- 
nity is in the far-famed Thomond, where a gentleman of the 
O'Malronies has followed the plebeian corruption of that 
name, by which it is metamorphosed to Moroni, by which he 
affects to pass as one not of Irish but of Spanish descent ; 
but he cannot prevent his neighbours from calling him O'Mur- 
rvuna when they speak the native language, for by a strange 
corruption in that part of Ireland, where the Irish language 
is in most other instances very correctly pronounced, when the 
prefix maol is followed by r, the I is itself pronounced r. as in 
the instance under consideration, and in O'Mulrvan, a well- 
known name in Munstcr, which they now pronounce O'Mur- 
ryan. Thus an accidental corruption in the pronunciation oi 
a consonant is taken advantage of to metamorphose a famous 
old Irish name into a Spanish one. It is indeed most lamen 
table to see the native Irish think so little of their names am. 
of their own natural country. 

1 have many other instances of this audacious kind of 
change of surnames at hand, bnt I refrain from enlarging 
on them, from the apprehension of exceeding my limits with, 
out being enabled to bring this subject to a close in the 
stipulated space. A few others, however, are necessary to 
be exhibited to public scorn. The next instance, then, which 
has come under my notice, is in the province of Connaught, 
where the family of O'Mulaville have all changed then- name 
to Lavelle, and where those who know nothing of the history 
of that family are beginning to think that they are of French 
descent. But it is the constant tradition in the county of 
-Mayo that they are of Danish origin, and that they have 
been located in larowle since the ninth century. Of this 
name Was the late Editor of the Freeman's Journal ; a man 
of great abilities and extensive learning, who among other 
ancient languages had acquired a profound knowledge of his 
own native dialect. This name is scotticised Mac Paul in 
the province of Ulster. 

Another name which some poople are apt to take for a 
French or Anglo-Norman name, is Delany, as if it were De 
Lani ; but the Irish origin of this family cannot be questioned, 
for the name is called O'Dulailiein the original language, and 
the family were originally located at the foot of Slieve Bloom 
in Upper Ossory. Another instance is found in the change of 
O'Dowling to DuLaing, but this is seldom made, and never 
by any but people of no consequence. 

Some individuals of the name of Magunshinaa, or Magrisi- 
nan, upon leaving their original localities in Cavan and Meath, 
have assumed, some the name of Nugent, and others that 
of Gilson. Of this family was Charles Gilson, the founder 
and endower of the public school of Old Castle, a man of 
great benevolence, who found it convenient on his removal 
to London to shorten his name to Gilson. 

Other individuals of Irish name and origin, upon settling 
in London and other parts of England, have changed their 
surnames altogether, as the ancestor of the present Baron 
of Lower Tabley, whose name was Sir Peter Byrne, but 
who was obliged to change his name to Leycester, to conform 
to the will of his maternal grandfather, who had bequeathed 
him large estates in England, on condition of his dropping 
his Irish name and adopting that of the testator. He is 
the most distinguished man of the O'Byrne race now living, 
and we regret that his Irish origin is entirely disguised in 
his present name of Warren. He descends from Daniel, 
the second son of Loughlin Duff of Batlintlea. in the county 
of Wicklow, a chief of great distinction, and is related to 
the Byrnes of Fallybeg, near Stradbally, in the Qiieen's 
County, who descended from the first son of this Lur.ghlin 
— a fact with which his lordship is altogether unacquainted ; 
and the writer of these remarks has often regrettrd that 
his lordship has not been made acquainted with this fact, 
as it might be in his powtr to serve the sons of the late 
venerable Laurence Bvrne of Fallvbeg. 
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Other changes have been made in Irish surnames by ab- 
breviation ; but though we regret this, we are not willing 
to condemn it altogether, especially when the changes are 
made for the purpose of rendering such names easy of pro- 
nunciation in the mouths of magistrates and lawyers, who 
could not, in many cases, bring their organs of speech to 
pronounce them in their original Irish form. Of these we 
could give a long list, but we shall content ourselves with 
a selection. 

In the province of Connaught the name Mac Eochy has 
been shortened to M'Keogh, and latterly to Keogh ; O'Mul- 
conry to Conry and Conroy. In Ossory, Mac Gillapatrick 
has been manufactured into Fitzpatrick. In the county of 
Galway, and throughout the province of Connaught gene- 
rally, Mac Gillakelly has been manufactured into Kilkelly ; 
O'Mullally to Lally ; Mae Gillakenny, to Kilkenny; Mac 
Gillamurry, to Kilmurry ; Mac Gilladuff to Kilduff; Mac 
Geraghty, to Geraghty and Gearty ; Mao Phaudeen, to Pat- 
ten ; O'Houlahan, to Nolan. This last change is not to 
be excused, for it entirely disguises the origin of the family; 
and we would therefore recommend the Nolans of the county 
of Galway to reject their false name, and re-assume that 
of O'Houlahan. This family were removed from Munster 
into Connaught by Oliver Cromwell, under the name of 
O'Houlahan, and they have therefore no just right to 
assume the name of another Irish family to whom they 
bear no relation whatsoever. The real Nolans of Ireland 
are of Leinster origin, and were the ancient chiefs of the 
barony of Forth, in the now county of Carlow, anciently 
called Foharta Fea, where they are still numerous ; but the 
Connaught Nolans sure not Nolans at all, but O'Houlahans, 
and are a family who bore the dignity of chieftains in ancient 
times, though it happens, that, not knowing their history, or 
taking a dislike to the sound of the name, they have, %vith 
questionable propriety, assumed the name of a Leinster family, 
which seems to sound somewhat better in modern ears. In 
the province of Ulster, the name Mac Gillaroe has been shor- 
tened to Gilroy and Kilroy; Mac Gillabride, to Mac Bride ; 
Mac Gillaeuskly, to Cuskly, and impertinently to Cosgrove 
and even Costeflo ! Mac Gilla-Finnen, to Linden and Leonard ; 
Mac-Gennis, to Ennis and Guinness ; Mac Blosky, to Mac 
Closky. In Munster the noble name of Mac Carthy (or. as 
it is pronounced in the original Irish, Maw Caurha) has dwin- 
dled to Carty (a vile change!): O'Mulryan, to O'Ryan and 
Ryan; Mac Gilla-Synan, to Shannon; Mac Gillaboy, to 
Mac Evov, 4c. &c." In Leinster, all the O's and Macs 
have been rejected; and though a few of them are to be 
met there now, in consequence of the influx of poor stran- 
gers of late into that province, it is certain that there is 
not a single instance in which the <)* or Mae has been re- 
tained by any of the aboriginal inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, I mean the ancient Irish Leinster, not including Meath. 
The most distinguished of these was Mao Murrogh, but 
there is not a single individual of that name now living in 
Leinster ; the descendants of Donnell Mac Murrogh Ca- 
vanagh, who, although illegitimate, became by far the 
most distinguished branch of that great family, having 
all changed their surnames to Cavanagh, and the other 
branches having, as the present writer has strong reasons 
to believe, changed it to Murphy. The writer has come to 
this latter conclusion from having ascertained that in the 
territory of the Murrows, in the county of Wexford, once 
the country of a great and powerful sept of the Mac Mur- 
ro«-hs, the greater number of the inhabit ants, who are perhaps 
the finest race of men in Ireland, are now called Murphy. He 
has therefore come to the conclusion, and he hopes not too 
hastily, that the Murphysof this territory are all Mae Mur- 
roghs". At the same time, however, he is well aware that 
the name generally anglicised Murphy is not Mac Murrogh, 
but O'Murchoo, which was that of a branch or offshoot of 
the regal family of Leinster, who became chiefs of the country 
of Hy-Felimy, and whosechief seat was at Tullow, in the now 
county of Carlow. The writer is well aware that the Mur- 
phys of the county of Carlow and Kilkenny are of this latter 
family, but he cannot get rid of the conviction that the 
Murphys of the Murrowes, in the east of the county of Wex- 
ford, are Mac Murroghs. On the subject of the difference 
between these two families, we find the learned Roderic O'- 
Flaherty thus criticising Peter Walsh towards the close of 
the seventeenth century : — 

" An O' or a Mac is prefixed in Irish surnames to the pro- 
per names of some of their ancestors, intimating that they 



were the sons, grandsons, or posterity of the person wftos* 
nam* they adopted ; but it was not proper to use one name, pr»» 
tniscuously in the place of another, as he writes O'Murphy, 
king of Leinster, instead of Mac Murphy, or rather Mac Mtu> 
chadh ; but the family of O'Murchadha, which in English is 
Murphy, is very different from and inferior to this family." 
— Ogygia, Part III, cap. xxvii. 

There are also some few instances to be met with, in which 
the O' has been changed to Mae, and vice versa, as in the rft. 
markable instance of O' Melaghlin, chief of the Southern Hy- 
Niall race, to Mac Loughlin ; also in those instances in which 
O'Duvyerma has been changed to Map Dermot, O'Donoghy 
to Mac Donogh, O'Knavin to Mao Nevin, O'Heraghty to 
Mac Geraghty, and a few others. 

These latter changes are not calculated to disguise tfee 
Iri»h origin of the families who have made them, but they are 
still to be regretted, as they tend to disguise the origin, race, 
and locality of the respective families, and we should there* 
fore like to see the original names restored. 

Similar changes have been made in the family names among 
the Welsh, as Ap-John into Jones, Ap- Richard into Prichard 
and Richards, Ap-Owen into Owens, Ap-Robert into Probert 
and Roberts, Ap-Gwillim into Willims, &c. &c. 

Having thus treated of the alterations the Irish have made in 
their surnames, or family names, for the purpose of making; 
them appear English, 1 shall next proceed to point out 
the changes which they have likewise made in their Chris- 
tian or baptism names, for the same purpose. Many of their 
original names they have altogether rejected, as not im- 
mediately reducible to any modern English forms ; but others 
they have retained, though they have altered them in such a 
manner as to make them appear English, The writer could 
furnish from the authentic Irish annals and pedigrees a long 
list of proper names of men which were in use in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and which have been for a long time laid 
aside ; but the limits of this Journal would not afford room 
for such a list : he must therefore content himself by pointing 
out the original forms of such names as have been retained in 
an anglicised shape. These changes in the Christian names have 
been made, not only by those families who have adopted English 
surnames, but also by those who have retained the Milesian 
O's and Macs ; but these families have assumed that the E»g r 
lish forms which they have given this class of names are per. 
I'ectly correct. This was assumed to be true so early as the 
year 1689, in which we find Sir Richard Cox writing on the 
subject as follows :— 

" The Christian names of the Irish are as In England t 
Aodh i. e. Hugh, Mahoone i. e. Matthew, Teige i. e. Timo- 
thy, Dermond i. e. Jeremy, Cnogher i. a. Cornelius, Cormac 
i. e. Charles, Art ('. e. Arthur, Dona! i. e. Daniel, Goron i. e, 
Jeofry, Magheesh i. e. Moses." 

Now, I absolutely deny that these names are identical, 
though I acknowledge that they are at present universally 
received and used as such. In the first place, the name Aodh, 
which has been metamorphosed to Hugh, is not synonymous 
with it, for the name Aodh signifies fire, but Hugh, which has 
been borrowed from the Saxon, signifies high or lofty. Since, 
then, they bear not the same meaning, and are not made up 
of the same letters, in what, may it be asked, does their iden- 
tity consist ? It is quite obvious that they have nothing in 
common with eaeh other. In the second place, Mahun, or, as 
Sir Richard Cox writes it, Mahoone, is not Matthew ; for if 
we believe Spenser and some Irish glossographists, Mahoa 
signifies a bear ; and if they be correct, it cannot be identical, 
synonymous, or cognate with the Scriptural name Matthew, 
which does not signify a bear, but a yift, or a present. In the 
third instance, the Irish name Teige, which according to all 
the Irish glossaries signifies a poet, is not synonymous with 
Timothy, which means the God-fearing, and therefore is not 
identical or cognate with it ; anil I therefore doubt that the 
Irish people have any right to change Teige into Timothy 
It was first anglicised 'I hady, and the writer is acquainted 
with individuals who have rendered it Thadda;us, Theophilus, 
and Theodosius. 

In the fourth instance, Dermod, or, as Sir Richard Cox 
writes it, Dermond, is not identical with Jeremy, nor is it 
synonymous or even cognate with it. On this name, which 
was first very incorrectly anglicised Darby, the learned Dr 
O'Brien writes as follows : — " Diurmaid, the proper name of 
several great princes of the old Irish. This name [which had 
its origin in Pagan times] is a compound of Dia, god, and 
armaid, the genitive plural of the Irish word arm, Latin arma, 
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armorum, so that Dia-arntaid literally signifies the same as 
Deus armorum, the god of arms. Such is the exalted origin 
of this Irish name, which does not screen it from being at 
times a subject of ridicule to some of our pretty gentlemen of 
the modern English taste." 

It must, however, in candour be acknowledged that this is 
not the meaning of the name Dermod, and that Dr O'Brien 
invented this explanation to gain what he considered respect- 
ability for a name common in his own illustrious family, and 
which was considered vulgar by the fashionable people of the 
period at which he wrote. "We have the authority of the Irish 
glossaries to show that Diarmaid, which was adopted at a 
remote period of Irish history, as the proper name of a man, 
signifies a freeman ; and though this meaning does not sound 
as lofty as the Deus armorum of Dr O'Brien, still it is suffi- 
ciently respectable to show that Dermod is hot a barbarous 
name, and that the Irish people need not be ashamed of it ; 
but they will be ashamed of every Irish name in despite of all 
that, can be said, as the writer has very strong grounds for 
asserting. The reason is obvious — because they have lost 
their nationality. 

In the fifth instance, Conoovar, or, as Sir Richard Cox 
writes it, Cnogher, is not identical, synonymous, or even cog- 
nate with Cornelius ; for though it has been customary with 
some families to latinize it to Cornelius, still we know from 
the radices of both names that they bear not the slightest 
analogy to each other, for the Irish name is compounded of 
Conn, strength, and Cobhair, aid, assistance ,• while the Latin 
Cornelius is differently compounded. It Is, then, evident 
that there is no reason for changing the Irish CortCovar or 
Conor to Cornelius, except a fancied resemblance between 
the sounds of both j but this resemblance is Very remote 
indeed. 

In the sixth instance, the name Cormac has nothing what- 
soever todo with Charles (which means nobte-spiriled), for it 
is explained by all the glossographers as signifying " Son of 
the Chariot,' 1 and it is added, " that it was first given as a 
Sobriquet, in the first century, to a Lagenian prince who hap- 
pened to be born in a chariot while his mother was going on 
a journey, but that it afterwards became honourable as the 
name of many great personages in Ireland." After the ac- 
cession of Charles the First, however, to the throne, many 
Irish families of distinction changed Cormac to Charles, in 
order to add dignity to the name by making it the same with 
that of the sovereign— a practice which has been very gene- 
rally followed ever since. 

In the seventh instance, Sir Richard is probably correct. I 
do not deny that Art may be synonymous with Arthur ; indeed 
I am of opinion that they are both words of the same origi. 
nal family of language, for the Irish word Art signifies noble, 
and if we can rely on the British etymologists, Af thur bears 
much of a similar meaning in the Gomraegor Old British. 

With respect to the eighth instance given by Sir Richard 
Cox, I have no hesitation in asserting that the Irish proper 
name Domhnall, which was originally anglicised Donnell and 
Donald, is not the same with the Scriptural name Daniel, 
which means God is judge. I am at least certain that the 
ancient Irish glossographers never viewed it as such, for they 
always wrote it Domhnall, and understood it to mean a great 
or proud chieftain. This explanation may, however, be pos- 
sibly incorrect ; but the m in the first syllable shows that 
the name is formed from a root very different from that from 
which the Scriptural name Daniel is derived. 

With respect to the names Goron (which is but a mistake 
for Searoon), Jeofry, and Magheesh, Moses, the two last in- 
stances furnished by Sir Richard Cox, they were never borne 
by the ancient Irish, but were borrowed from the Anglo- 
Normans, and therefore I have nothing to do with them in 
this place. What I have said is sufficient to show that the 
Christian names borne by the ancient Irish are not identical, 
synonymous, or even cognate with those substituted for them 
in the time of Sir Richard Cox. 



The most valuable part of every man's education is that 
which he receives from himself, especially when the active 
energy of his character makes ample amends for the want of 
a more finished course of study. 

" Would you know this boy to be my son from his resem- 
blance to me ?" asked a gentleman. Mr Curran replied, 
" Yes, sir ; the maker's name is stamped upon the blade," 



ELEGIAC STANZAS 

ON A SON AND DAUGHTER. 

In Merrion, by Eblana's bay, 
They sleep beneath a spreading tree ; 

No voices from the public way 
Shall break their deep tranquillity. 

Clontarf may bloom, and gloomy Howth 
Behold the white sail passing by, 

But never shall the spring-time growth. 
Or stately bark delight their eye. 

Clorttarf may live, a magic name, 
To call up recollections dear— 

But never shall great Brian's fame 
t)elight the sleeper's heedless eat. 

They fell, ere reason's dawn arose — 
They, sinless, felt affliction's rod j 

Oh, who can tell their wordless woes 
Before they reached the throne of God ? 

What being er the cradle leans, 
Where innocence in anguish lies 4 

"Writhing in its untold pains— 
That feels not awful thoughts arise ! 

'Tis dreadful eloquence to all 

Whose hearts are not of marble stone— 
Such eloquence as could not fall 

E'en from the tongue of Massillon. 

Their ills are o'er — a father's cares — 
A mother's throes — a mother's fearl — . 

A wily world with all its snares, 
Shall ne'er begloom their joyless years. 

They sleep in Merrion by the bay, 
From passions, care, and sorrow free | 

No voices from the public way 
Shall break their deep tranquillity. 



TESTIMONIALS. 
Every one who has had any thing to do with the filling up of 
appointments for which there has been any competition, must 
have been struck — taking the testimonials of candidates as 
criteria to judge by — with the immense amount of talent and 
integrity that is in the market, and available often for the 
merest trifle in the shape of annual Salary. In truth, judging 
by such documents as those just alluded to, one would think 
that it is the able and deserving alone that ore exposed to 
the necessity of seeking for employment. At any rate, it is 
certain that all who do apply for vacant situations are with- 
out exception persons of surpassing ability and incorruptible 
integrity — flowers of the flock, pinks of talent, and para- 
gons of virtue. How such exemplary persons come to be 
out of employment, we cannot tell ; but there they are. 

The number of testimonials which one of these worthies 
will produce when he has once made a dead set at an appoint- 
ment, is no less remarkable than the warmth of the strain in 
which they are written. Heaven knows where they get them 
all ! but the number is sometimes really amazing, a hatful, 
for instance, being a very ordinary quantity. We once saw 
a candidate for an appointment followed by a porter who car- 
ried his testimonials, and a pretty smart load for the man 
they seemed to be. The weight, we may add, of this gentle- 
man's recommendations, as well it might carried the day. 

In the case of regular situation-hunters of a certain class, 
gentlemen who are constantly on the look-out for openings, 
who make a point of trying for every thing of the kind that 
offers, and who yet, somehow or other, never succeed, it may 
be observed that their testimonials have for the most part 
an air of considerable antiquity about them, that they are in 
general a good deal soiled, and have the appearance of having 
been much handled, and long in the possession of the very 
deserving persons to whose character and abilities they bear 
reference. This seems rather a marked feature in the case of 
such documents as those alluded to. How it should happen, 
we do not know ; but you seldom see a fresh, clean, newly 
written testimonial in the possession of a professed situation- 
hunter. They are all venerable-looking documents, with 
something of a musty smell about them, as if they had long 
been associated in the pocket with cheese crumbs and half- 
burnt cigars. 

A gentleman of the class to which we just now particularly 
refer, generally carries his budget of testimonials about with 
him, and is ready to produce them at a moment's notice. 
Not knowing how soon or suddenly he may hear of some- 
thing eligible, he is thus always in a state of preparation for 
such chances as fortune may throw in his Way. It is com- 
mendable foresight. 



